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BOOK REVIEWS 

Pan-Americanism: Its Beginnings. By Joseph Byrne Lockey. 
(New York: The Macmillan Company, 1920. Pp. 503.) 

From the year 1741 until 1825 the course of the idea of a great union 
of the different divisions of the New World is traced by this volume, 
and the fact that the sympathy of leading men of North America was 
given to that idea, and that less widely known North Americans gave 
material support to it, is made clear by a mass of evidence from official 
records and from different publications. 

A hundred and eighty years ago a conspiracy that started in Peru 
had branches in Buenos Aires and in Chile, in New Granada and in 
Venezuela. Its purpose was to make all America independent of 
Spanish rule. It had the support of Creoles, of Spaniards, and of the 
Jesuits also. A similar blow for freedom was planned in Mexico at 
the same time. Great Britain was asked to help the movement, and 
steps were taken to lend aid. For some reason the project was laid aside. 

A conspiracy to overthrow monarchy in Brazil existed in 1787, and 
in a letter one of the leading spirits wrote to Thomas Jefferson, then 
United States Minister at Paris, to ask for help from the young republic, 
"because it is necessary that the colony should obtain assistance from 
some power, and the United States alone could be looked to with pro- 
priety, 'because nature in making us inhabitants of the same conti- 
nent has in some sort united us in the bonds of a common patriotism'." 

In that letter Sefior Maia may have given the first clear expression 
of the thought that the basic idea of all civilized peoples of America 
was in essence the same: equal opportunity for each people to live its 
own chosen way, so far as this would trespass upon no like right of 
others; freedom also from monarchial monopoly of privileges, of power 
or of riches. 

In 1797 Francisco de Miranda was authorized, by a junta of Spanish 
Americans in Paris, to direct a general movement for the independence 
of Spanish America. He sought help of Great Britain and the United 
States. The latter showed, unofficially, sympathy with the movement, 
and its citizens helped form an expeditionary force, which sailed from 
this country in 1806. Miranda was captured in Venezuela in 1812, 
and sent to Spain to die in prison. 
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Fifty pages of Lockey's volume are devoted to early projects for 
continental union, and furnish evidence enough to show that the Pan- 
American idea had at all times the sympathy of the people of the United 
States, and usually material aid also from them. It seems obvious 
that credit for this idea of a union of all peoples of the New World may 
well be given to Hispanic Americans. 

Lockey says of the meaning of the terms Pan-American and Pan- 
Americanism : 

The adjective, Pan-American, and the substantive, Pan-Americanism, were 
soon taken up and defined by the dictionaries; but the definitions are not satis- 
factory. The adjective is usually defined as including or pertaining to the whole 
of America, both North and South; which is inaccurate, as it pertains, by com- 
mon usage, to the independent part of the continent only. 

After quoting five or six dictionaries and encyclopedias he gives the 
definition from the second supplement of the Diccionario EnciclopSdico 
Hispano-Americano as the 

Aspiration or tendency of the peoples of the New World to establish among 
themselves ties of union; to promote good understanding and fraternal harmony 
between all the states of the continent; and to act always in accord with a view 
to preventing the dominance or the influence of European powers in American 
territory. 

Thirty-one pages of the work are given to this subject, and quote 
many statesmen to show what Pan-Americanism meant to them. 

Other chapters tell of monarchial plots against America, before 1830; 
of the relations between Hispanic America and the United States; of in- 
ternational complications; of the attitude of Hispanic America toward 
the Monroe Doctrine; of British influence, of the Panama Congress of 
1826, and of the attitudes of Argentina, Brazil, Chile, and the United 
States. Finally more than fifteen pages are filled by a list of sources, 
chiefly printed, from which data are taken for this valuable work. 
Altogether it should be very useful for those who would advocate the 
extension of Pan-Americanism. 

Edward Perry. 

Simdn Bolivar (el Libertador), patriot, warrior, statesman, father of five 
nations; a sketch of his life and work. By Gxiillermo A. Sherwell. 
(Washington, D. C; 1921. Pp. 233. Front., ports., plates, map.) 

Dr. Sherwell, juristic expert of the International High Commission 
and a prominent educator, has in the above named work given us a 
very sympathetic sketch of the life works and remarkable personality 



